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“SHALL THESE DRY BONES LIVE?” 
(EZEKIEL xvii. 1.) 


Read at a Conference at Race Street Meeting-House, 
First month 18, 1885, 


The light that each one possesses or can be 
fully assured of is often felt to be but small, 
hence the necessity of drawing near together 
in friendly communion that the combined 
wisdom or diviner sense of many minds may 
be brought to bear on important subjects, and 
better judgments be reached than would have 
been possible without such unity of action 
and unity of feeling. 

The Society of Friends generally approaches 
the consideration of business pertaining to 
the Church by a religious service, seekiug 
through prayerful waiting and religious com- 
munion, that condition of forgetfulness of 
self in which the true spiritual unity of the 
body can be realized. The “ mind of truth” 
is the expression that has often been used to 
designate that general sense which settles 
upon a meeting, baptized into true spiritual 
unity; and where any selfish spirit desiring 
to carry some point according to some pre- 
conceived plan, and is not so studious of the 
true heavenly light, as of the wisdom which 
is more worldly, the beautiful conditions 
which characterize the true Friends’ meeting 
for discipline or for business are not realized. 

While authority undoubtedly exists, and is 
indeed something tangible, it becomes painful 
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when it becomes sensible, and the tendency 
is, immediately, to question if it is legitimate. 
A bold, earnest spirit if found out of harmony 
with the quiet controlling influences of the 
body, will be more or less likely to inquire if 
the general good will not be promoted b 
some “reformation” of the system whic 
shall level away the prestige and conceded 
authority which have been established in the 
ast. 

Something of this spirit seems to have 
rested upon the beloved son of David—Poet, 
Priest and King of Israel, when the monarchy 
was only in its infancy. Absalom had a 
cause that was not without its plausible side; 
and he had natural gifts and graces that 
made him popular even in the shadow of his 
father’s throne. “In all Israel there wag 
none to be so much praised as Absalom.” 

He uses the arts of a demagogue, and he 
says to every malcontent, “Oh, that I were 
made judge in the land,” until the authori 
of the throne was undermined. Then follows 
sorrow and disaster, ending in undying woe 
for the heart of the aged king, and more 
complete ruin for the man who in the splen- 
dor of his bodily and mental power, sought 
to sweep away obstructive authority that he 
might do great things for the party in Israel 
which he had won to his interest, or that had 
chosen him for their leader. 

We have no good reason to doubt this to 
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be veritable history, but if it were only alle- | is the question as to the maintenance of love 
gory, mankind might find in it a lesson of|and unity. In a superficial view we mish 
profit for all ages and times. We might say,| judge that there might be much frat 
“© that the king had brought his gifted but | love without unity. But it has ever 
wayward son nearer to him, and combined his | found that true Christian love, which hag { 
genius and address with the wisdom and reli- | anchorage in a mutual allegiance to Goq is 
gious experience that made the gray hairs of| the only assurance of real unity. 

the royal Psalmist venerable, instead of hold-| It may, perhaps, be justly claimed 
ing him so long an alien from his house and | they are inseparable. Where there ig 
heart.” Both were needed in the true politi- | love, all the needed patience and condesg 
cal economy of Israel. Was not the para-| sion which make for the peace of the Ch 
lyzing and dividing selfishness in the royal | is natural and inevitable. Again, where all 
family the fault on both sides, and did not| minds are knit together in a common purpog 
something of remorse mingle with king| to find the fountain of life and light, them 
David’s fatherly sorrow when he went up| will be no jealousies or fear of each other, _ 
mournful to the chamber over the gate,and| It might be supposed that if any prepam. 


wept and wailed for the popular and dearly | tive meeting, under a sense of great deficiency | 


beloved son who should have been the pillar|should place on record the confession that 
of his throne and the consolation of his age :| there no longer exists love and unity among 
“ Would God I had died for thee, O Absalom, | their membership, this would be sufficient jg 
my son, my son!” rove that the only right conditions for g 
We have no record of the dying thought or Lhgitisante Friends’ meeting were absent, 
the dying cry of Absalom as he perished | Persons estranged from each other, jealous of 
miserably upon the spear of the zealous chief- | the influence of one another, and not aiming — 
tain whose determination was to rescue his | toward the same goal, are not a part of the 
king from a dangerous enemy. It may well| Church of Christ for the blessed Elder 
be that he knew not his father’s heart, and | Brother gave this test of true discipleship; — 
died in defiant hatred of the king. Love |“ By this shall all men know that ye are my 
parental, as well as filial, should be strong as | disciples, that ye have love, one to another, 
death, but “jealousy is cruel as the grave.” Exact unanimity of opinion has not, in our 
Nothing is more unnatural than isa division | day, been needful to membership in this 
of human interests and human society upon | society. But it does appear necessary that 


the lines of age. The same benificent Divine | all, thus banded together, should be seekers 
power which rests in blessing upon the vene- | after the baptism of the Holy Spirit and be — 


rable head which is found in the way of| concerned to live in continual mindfulnes 
righteousness inspires the best energies of the} of the In-dwelling word of life, and so be 
champion who in the full vigor of life, sees | cemented by this faith and practice, as to act 


possibilities of reform and of advance, and | in harmony for the cause of Truth and Right — 


is ready to seize the present as the fruitful | eousness. All Friends recognize the value of 


and the accepted time. this true unity of the spirit which has of old, } 


In the Divine order both have their place, | been held needful to the right action of the 
and neither can be ignored without grievous | Church. 
loss to the Church. It is related of the| Barclay quotes his countryman, George 
broad minded and most liberal, typical | Buchanan, a celebrated Scottish historian, 
Friend, Benjamin Hallowell in his old age, | scholar and poet of the preceding century, and 
that he said it was well that the aged could die } classical tutor to Mary Queen of Scots, as thus 
that they might not hinder the right advance- | testifying to the Divine Light in the soul; 
ment of the times. Yet to him the enthusi-|“God in forming man, set before his mind, 
asm of the young‘clung with hope as a leader, | as it were, a certain light, by which he may 


for his was the heart of youth, with the head | discern things that are vile from things that — 


of the sage. Both elements are needed in all | are honest. Some call this power ‘ nature, 


right progress, and we must forever deprecate | others the ‘law of nature;’ I truly judge it # 
the spirit which would stratify our Society, | to be divine, and am persuaded that nature | 


and so separate those elements of strength | and wisdom never say different things. 
which welded together by mutual labor, by| Augustine seems to have come to an experi- 
Christian love, and by suffering, will develop | mental knowledge of the In-dwelling Word 
the greatest attainable excellence. only in his oldage: “ What is it,” he cried, 
It is a significant fact that the first of the|“ which shineth in unto me, and smites m 
simple queries that mark out to our people | heart without hurt, at which I both trem 


what we conceive to be the cardinal principles | and am inflamed? I tremble, in so far as 1 
of the right conduct of life, has reference to | am uulike unto it: and I am inflamed in so far 9 
faithfulness in public worship ; and the second | as I am unlike unto it; it is wisdom, wisdom 
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J ghich shineth in unto me, and dispelleth my | the truth, live and increase, live and labor 

doud, which had again covered me, after] was|in the vineyard of the Highest. We shall 
rted from it, with darkness and the heap | see, perhaps, that we may dwell no longer in 

of my punishments.” Again he exclaims, “ it | the dead past, but build us more stately man- 

is too late that I have loved thee,O thou|sions for an abiding place, and hedge in 

beautifulness, so ancient and so new! Late | broader fields for labor. 8. R. 

I have loved thee, and behold thou wast 
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within, and I was without, and there was 
seeking thee! Thou dids’t call, thou dids’t 
, thou dids’t break my deafness, thou 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
HOPE FOR THE FUTURE, 
It would seem that some think our Society 





’ glancest, thou dids’t shine, thou chasedst away | i, dying out for want of instructors, that the 
my darkness. . young people cannot endure silent meetings ; 
_ Such are the recorded expressions of many | the old may, and perhaps do, enjoy them, but 
witnesses of the same Divine Verities of which | ;, keep this class and supply the want we 
our martyr fathers were confessors. They | must bring in from the schools some attractive 
intended to form the body whom they drew agency. These may have stores of knowledge 
" together into a theocracy, and to realize that] and an eloquent gift to impart it, but if they 
not mere common sense or worldly wisdom | jaye not been taught in the school of Christ 


was the guide and ruler of the Church and : : : 
People G cd. bet the Divine Word itelf they will not draw this class into our enclo- 


But who are they who know accurately the 
yoice of the Good Shepherd? They are such 
as have long listened to the In-speaking Word 
‘and obeyed it, and have demonstrated to 
their brethren by the tenor of their lives to 
what fold they properly belong. Let such 
abide, as ever, judges and counsellors in our 
Israel—these who have so long gone in and 
out before us, and on whom we have leaned 
as honored fathers and mothers in the Church 
and let no unsanctified hands touch the Ark 
of our testimonies. 

A few days ago another religious body in 
this city, in conference concerning their own 
work, turned aside slightly from their own 
special concerns to comment on the attitude 
of the Society of Friends. One speaker pro- 
nounced our Church unprogressive, and 
declared that that tendency had proved fatal 
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sure. 

Think of the young in the first rise of our 
Society, when the parents were in prison and 
their houses of worship closed, these children 
held their meetings in the street before them, 
nor were they ashamed to show that they be- 
longed to the despised sect. 

Even under the law of ceremonies silence 
was valued, and we hear the injunction, 
“Keep silence before me, O ye islands, and 
let the people renew their strength ; let them 
come near, then let them speak, let us come 
together in judgment.” And again, “It is 
good for a man that he bear the yoke in his 
youth, he sitteth alone and keepeth silence, 
b2cause he hath borne it upon him, he loves 
to commune with his own heart and bestill.” 

I have all confidence in the Head of the 
Church that He will raise up teachers and 
clarec ; preachers, clothed with the power He alone 
toits existence. Wearestartled as wesee thisan- | oan give, to bring back the straying and give 
nouncement in the morning paper, but merely | them “a name and a place in His house bet- 

it by with the remark, that speaker deals | to. than sons and daughters.” 
in hyperbola. But like most extreme utter- If we go to meeting to be amused, that is 
ances it has truth in it. Having ceased to| one thing, if we go to worship God, and en- 
row, and losing so many of our green boughs, large our spiritual perceptions in what is 
is it so very far out of the way for our neigh- | heavenly and divine, it is quite another. In 
bors to call us dead? . . this condition a time of silence is most de- 

The wierd prophet of the exile, dwelling | i -able. Saran Hont. 
apart from his nation by the Babylonian onamemaittinagl mainte 
river, was comforted by a vision of marvellous 
renewals of life and vigor for his people, who 
were characterized as ‘‘ dry bones.” (Ezekiel| No faculty is developed, no quality is ac- 
17, 1-15.) They seemed dead indeed; but | quired, no power is gained except by con- 
there came a time of renewal, and the Divine | stant exercise; and, if we desire our young 
: breath was breathed upon them, and they | people to grow up into valuable men and 

_ became instinct with the true life, returning | women, we must accustom them, gradually, 

_ again to their best estate. but steadily, to assume responsibility, to exert 
_Let it no more be justly said of this people | their will and force of character, to give out 

that they are repressive and unprogressive in | as well as to take in, to act as well ag to learn. 
their tendencies. “Come from the four winds | Then, life will be a succession of steps natur- 

® breath, and breathe upon these slain, that | ally following each other, each of which will 
= they may live!” Yes, live and bear aloft} prepare the way easily and thoroughly for 
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the next, and each of which will bring new | objection to the one word and the Preferengs 


light, broader views, and higher abilities to 
bear upon increasing duties and responsibili- 
™ as they arise.—Public Ledger. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
18 A PAID MINISTER NECESSARILY A HIRE- 
LING. 

For several years past there seems to have 
been a growing objection amongst Friends to 
the use of the term “hireling ” as applied to 
the ministry in our discipline, and in many 
cases the word “ paid” has been adopted as 
an alternative. 

If I am not mistaken, not only does the 
objection itself rest upon a misapprehension, 
but, even if it is well founded, the term “paid” 
cannot properly be used as a substitute sim- 
ply because the testimony as set forth in the 
discipline is only against a mercenary or 
“hireling ministry,” and a “ paid ministry ” 
is not necessarily a mercenary or “hireling 
ministry.” 

Perhaps it will occur to some that to admit 
that a paid ministry is not necessarily a hire- 
ling ministry would place a Monthly Meeting 
in a dilemma every time a member should 
join another religious denomination, inasmuch 
as the Meeting would then first have to decide 
whether he was supporting a hireling minis- 
try or merely a paid ministry, and if it should 

rove to be merely a paid ministry, the Meet- 
ing would be without authority to proceed 
further in the case. But I think it will be 
found that this objection is practically with- 
out any force. But even if much might be 
urged in regard to this point, a prospective 
difficulty should not be permitted to stand in 
the way of a candid recognition of facts, and 
as the question whether a member may, un- 
der our discipline, belong to another religious 
organization, without forfeiting his right in 
this Society, is not the thing directly Sateen 
us, it may safely be left to be considered upon 
its own merits after the facts pertaining to 
the matter immediately under consideration 
have first been ascertained. The simple ques- 
tion to receive our present attention being: 
Is a “ paid ministry ” necessarily the same in 
all respects as the “hireling ministry ” con- 
templated by discipline ? 

It is plain that, if this question must be 
answered in the negative, any Monthly Meet- 
ing that adopts the term “ paid” instead of 
“hireling” or deals with a member for sup- 
porting a “paid ministry,” deals with him upon 
a charge unknown to and not contemplated 
by discipline, which is practically to make 
new discipline which, all will admit, it has no 
right to do. 

t may be observed at the start that the 


for the other is of itself in this case a sort of 
acknowledgement that they do not repre: 
sent the same identical thing. The use of 
words is to convey ideas and to represent 
things, and the objection to the word “hin. 
ling ” being that it conveys an unpleasant gp 
harsh idea or represents a harsh thing, what 

ible object would be gained by subetites 
ing “ paid ” if it does not represent somethj 
that is not so harsh? And if not so 
then, as a matter of course, something diffe, 
ent. The preference for and selection of ap. 
other word on account of its being less harsh 
is a tacit acknowledgement that the thi 
represented is not so bad as the rejected wal 
represents it, and distinctly holds out the ip. 
ference that our ancient objection to the thi 
is, at least in a degree, without foundation, 
and hence it becomes a kind of a recommen. 
dation of that thing. 

“ Hireling,” in the sense intended, is ip. 
separably connected with the idea of servility, 
A hireling ministry is a ministry that is, tog 
greater or less degree, based on bargain and 
sale,and dependent for its existence op 
merely human appointments and on remune 
ration, in short it is a mercenary ministry, 
and whatever the shape or however small the 
degree of its appearance, it is always alto- 
gether of evil import. ‘ Paid” signifies the 
condition of having received a recompense 
appropriate to a service performed. It ex. 
presses nothing as to the motives or conditions 
under which it was performed. And as there 
can be no possible objection to any one re 
ceiving an appropriate recompense for his 
labér or service, it seems plain enough that 
“paid ministry ” does not necessarily repre- 
sent anything that is in the least degree rep- 
rehensible. 

A man may do a work and be paid for it 
without having made a bargain or been hired 
or even without his having any expectation 
or regard for pay, and yet having been paid 
he may very appropriately be called a paid 
workman, but certainly, under the circum- 
stances, he may not be called a mercenary or 
hireling. 

The support of a mercenary or hn 
ministry ans the evidence of being an evi 
upon its very face, whereas a ministry would 
be a paid ministry though nothing was re 
ceived. but the “recompense” which the 
Apostle says that Moses had respect unto, 
Moreover, who can present a single valid 
objection to any persons, who may see fit to 
do so, paying a gospel minister of their sub- 
stance that he may not suffer want on ac- 
count of his being called away from his own 
business by that service? 


If any should contend that this would not ' 
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se 
be pay but merely a gift, I would have them | while pay is something given or received in 
conside 





r the following : discharge of an obligation or debt for some 

First, that declaration of Christ’s, “ The | service performed. In all cases pertaining 
Jaborer is worthy of his hire.’—Luke x : 7. | to religion man is designed a free agent, that 

Second, those passages from the Apostle | is, he is to be left free, so far as outward con- 
Paul, “Or I only and Barnabas, have not we | straint is concerned, to perform his duty or 

wer to forbear working?” to neglect it, and sojin this case he is to be 

“Who goeth a warfare any time at his | left free in regard to fulfilling the obligation. 
own charges? Who planteth a vineyard and | But being a free agent in respect to the per- 
eateth notgof the fruit thereof? or who feed-| formance of duty does nothing to make it 
eth a flock and eateth not of the milk of the | any less a duty, and the same may be said of 
flock?” an obligation which is also a duty. 

«If we have sown unto you spiritual things| It scarce needs to be stated that os word 
js it a great thing if we shall reap your car-| of the foregoing quotations was intended by 
nal things?” the writers thereof to show that a true gospel 

« Even so hath the Lord ordained that they | minister does place those to whom he minis- 
which preach the gospel should live of the | ters under obligation. Asif to leave nothing 

1,”—1 Cor. ix. wanting in proof of this point, R. arene 

third, the views of early Friends as set | in another paragraph, says: “there be an ob- 
forth in Barclay’s Apology : “ We freely ac- | ligation upon Christians to minister of out- 
knowledge that there is a necessity upon such | ward things to their ministers.” I. W. G. 
to whom God sends or among whom he rais-| First mo. 7th, 1885. 
eth up a minister that, if need be, they min- To be concluded. 
ister to his necessities. Secondly, that it is 
lawful for him to receive what is necessary 
and convenient. . . That which we oppose THE MORAL SIDE OF BEAUTY. 
in this matter is first, that it should be con- Of all the senses, that of sight is the first 
strained and limited, secondly, that it should | to develope; the barbarous man delights in 
be chargeable and sumptuous, and thirdly, | fantastic. forms, and brilliant colors; the 
the manifest abuse thereof.” very young child reaches out for a gay 

It is evident that the word “hire” in the | colored toy, and finds amusement. with his 
sense intended by Christ, is the exact equiva-| blocks, long before he appreciates the 
lent of “ pay.” Therefore the “laborer,” by | pleasures of sound, taste or smell—can it 
which here is intended a minister, being wor- | therefore be argued that it is of little, or no 
thy of his hire, pay, certainly it may cafely | moment what the surroundings of even the 
be concluded that a minister is worthy of his | youngest child may be—and may we not feel 
pay, that is to say, he may lawfully receive | assured that a child born, and bred with a 
pay and hence lawfully become a paid min- | prevailing sense of beauty around it, will of 
ister. necessity have a higher conception of the 

The first of the foregoing questions asked | love of home, and indeed of all the relations 
by the Apostle is without doubt intended to | of life, than one bred in adverse circum- 
be understood as affirming that he, a minister, | stances? A quick perception of the true and 
might lawfully “ forbear working,” which in | beautiful iv things animate and inanimate, 
connection with the language following, and | cannot but create in us a bond of sympathy 
especially that wherein he declares “ Even so| with all that is truly beautiful; and asa 
hath the Lord ordained,” etc., is substantially | natural result, lack of harmony, coarseness, 
a distinct declaration that it is lawful for a | and sin, must thereby be modified, if not made 
gospel minister to receive pay, and we have | wholly distasteful. 
abundant evidence that this view was fully | With this view, it becomes a radical 
concurred in by early Friends. Not only | necessity to have beautiful interiors—not 
does R. Barclay, as just quoted, in his Apol-| gorgeous, not fashionable, but useful and 
ogy—a work that received the sanction of | harmonious, harmonious not only with them- 
London Yearly Meeting when George Fox, | selves, but with our own individuality. 
William Penn, etc., were active members of} As the entrance hall and drawing-room 
it—proves this distinctly affirmatively, but | are the first to impress the greatest number 
places the matter beyond controversy by |of the outside world, so ought they to ex- 
showing that they only opposed the abuse of | press our relations towards the world; even 
it. Of a thing that is not of use there can|as the library, or sitting-room may express 
be no abuse. our home life. Emerson says: “The voice 

As I understand it, the difference between | of communities and ages, ‘give us wealth, 
afgift and pay is that a gift is something | and the good household shall exist,’ is vicious, 
given jwithout there being any obligation, | and leaves the whole difficulty untouched. 










For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
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It is better,‘give us your labor, and the 
household begins.’ ” 

And is it not so? Do not young house- 
keepers excuse their bare and cheerless homes, 
by the plea of small incomes: bui could they 
be persuaded to take a little more trouble to 
secure the right thing for their own needs, 
and not take the ugly or senseless article, 
simply because it saves them bother, and 
does away with some care; and if every 
housekeeper desired to express her own idea 
of comfort and beauty, and spared no reason- 
able effort to attain a certain individuality — 
would not our homes be more attractive— 
housekeeping less irksome, our servants more 
careful and appreciative, and our children 
more gentle and grateful? Shopkeepers 
would have greater demand for simple and 
moderate priced articles—mothers would 
dress more severely, and their children would 
have perhaps fewer ruffles; but, oh! what 
interest and love and tender care would grow 
up in the hearts of the household, and each 
home would have a hold upon its members, 
which could never be eradicated, go where 
they would, meet whatever influences they 
might. So much has been written about 
art, and so weary are we of the misuse of the 
word artistic, that I have in this little paper, 

urposely taken a strictly moral view of the 
ove of the beautiful—desiring to urge the 
truth of the maxim that whatever is useful is 
beautiful ; and if our interiors could be fitted 
up with a truer sense of the fitness of things, 
instead of trying to look arustic, or elegant, 
or fashionable, we should find greater recom- 
pense for our labors after beautiful homes. 

Let ornament be a necessity, but let it be 
the flower of healthful need; let every use- 
ful article be beautiful from its fitness, and 
every ornament be useful by its need. E. C. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Eprrors FRrienps’ INTELLGENCER:—I 
find myself growing more and more interested 
in the subject of awakening among Friends a 
greater interest in the important subject of 
education ; and it seems to me we need some 
special organ through which those interested 
may speak, and by means of which many 
may be induced to speak who are now silent, 
in order that those who are willing to read 
may be “stirred up,” and a new life put into 
the educational work. 

While Friends’ Intelligencer has warmly 
advocated the cause, and has given room for 
articles bearing on the subject of education 
and schools, it has lately seemed to me that it 
might be worth while to consider the pro- 
priety of “enlarging its borders” by opening 
















in it an Educational Department to be ; 
sided over by one or more of your ny 


























or select, or, write and solicit and seleot 
ter bearing directly on the education of y¢ 
and therefore interesting to parents and teach, 
ers. Such a department might be smal] » 
first, as indeed it perhaps ought to be, but} 
am sure it would grow both in size and 
There are without doubt teachers and othe 
among us who would be willing to contri 
to the proposed columns, and it would be gy | 
advantage to them as well as to those why 
might read them. The other branch of oy 
Society has a paper that is doing good work 
for them, and I do not see why we may not | 
have something equally as valuable to m4 
We are entering upon a new era in educatig 
and we ought to strive to be well up and eves 
in the advanced ranks among the thinken 
and doers. 
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whose duty it shall be weekly to write, 


It seems to me I can see how an outling 


might be sketched for such a course, and 9 
list of subjects given for profitable consider. 
tion, but r 

subject further; I merely wished to call your 
attention to the genera} idea. 


do not propose now to pursue the | 


Respectfully, your friend, 


Henry R. Russet, 
Woodbury, N. J., Eleventh mo. 28, 1884. 





From a private letter we take the following, 


written by an employé of the Indian School 
at Genoa, Neb. 


Ten copies of Scattered Seeds would be very 


welcome monthly visitors to our school, and 
I shall make it a point to keep thee informed 
as to the condition and progress of the pupils 
I wish thou and that “ Friend” who sent us | 
the holiday gifts could step in some Second 
day evening and see the boys of my Sabbath. 
school class busy with the maps and game 


you sent. The ship puzzle is the hardest 
thing to master, but they work away at it 
with great determination. 

The two Winnebago boys who ran away 
and were so badly frozen some weeks ago 


have had their feet taken off. The operation — 


was concluded Jast Sixth-day. Both boys are 
doing well. 


blessing of their lives. 


hearts a strong desire for higher and better 


things, they may be of great help and good — 


to their people. 


Christmas passed off very pleasantly with — 
us. We had no Tree, but there was quite ap 
exchange of presents, In the evening the 4 


They do not lose the whole foot, © 
the line comes across the instep. They are @ 
bright, good boys, and their case is a very 
sad one; but after all, it may prove the great © 
If it only serves to © 
curb the Indian spirit, and create in their @ 


——_ ss : . * | 
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children met with their teachers and em- 

oyés, in their different sitting rooms. Bis- 
quits, cakes, apples, molasses candy and pop- 
corn were passed around and enjoyed to the 
fullest extent. Late in the night of Christ 
mas eve, some of the boys and girls, under the 
direction of the Principal, sang a Christmas 
carol, in the different halls, in order that all 
might hear. The effect was most pleasing. 
Mrs. Platt, the matron, was more than de- 
lighted. She said, “ to hear the blessed words, 
‘Peace on earth and good will towards men,’ 
sung by the children of the people before 
whom ‘she had often fled in terror, seemed 
like a glimpse of the millennial dawn.” 

Jonathan Plummer is expected here soon. 
Our Superintendent, Col. Tappan, has gone 
to Washington. One object is to go before 
the Indian Committee. He has long been 
interested in Indian civilization, and we hope 
his visit to the seat of government may result 
in much good to the Indian schools. Super- 
intendent of Indian Schools, James M. Ha- 
worth, is with him. 

We have had a great deal of cold weather. 
The mercury has been as low as 24 degrees 
below zero, but we got through it all very 
comfortably. Signed, L. M. H. 

Genoa, Nance co., Neb., First mo. 12, 1885. 











‘LOCAL INFORMATION. 





Elizabeth H. Plummer was in attendance 
at Salem, N. J., meeting, on the 11th inst. 
The First-day school at that place is now 
held at the close of meeting, the number of 
Friends who meet with the school is larger 
than formerly, and the sessions are interest- 
ing and profitable. The school has never had 
more capable teachers than at the present. 

Edward Sharpless, of Philadelphia (Ortho- 
dox), had an appointed meeting with the 
Friends of Central Meeting, Chicago, on 
the afternoon of the 11th inst. His concern 
was for the attenders of that meeting, and no 

eral notice was given. Friends were glad 
e went among them. It cannot be said that 
this meeting increases in numbers; the aver- 
age attendance is about 30; if all the mem- 
bers of the Society who are residents of Chi- 
cago could be gathered in, the room in which 
the meetings are now held would not be large 
enough to comfortably seat them. 





At the reopening of Swarthmore College 
after the winter recess nearly every student 


_ Was present at roll-call, or accounted for by 


letter or telegram, and every instructor was 
at the post of duty. 
Promptvess and punctuality are excellent 
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qualities in teachers as well as scholars, and 
when a good example is set by the former, 
institutions of learning, other things being 
equal, must prosper. 

The curriculum of the College is practical 
and wisely adapted to the aims and purposes 
of the after-life of the students. 





The First-day or Sunday School Society 
held its ninety-fourth annual meeting, on the 
14th inst., at the Sunday School Union, Phil- 
adelphia. The annual report showed that 
during the past year forty schools, containing 
478 teachers and 4,705 scholars, have been 
visited and aided by appropriations of books 
and periodicals, costing $543.76, an average of 
$13.59 to each school. The treasurer reported 
the receipts to be $794.97, and the expendi- 
tures $671.66, leaving a balance on hand of 
$123.31. Officers were elected to serve for 
the ensuing year. 

The Society is the oldest of its kind in the 
city, and perhaps in the United States. At 
the close of 1790 a number of benevolent 
persons held a meeting to devise means tor 
having proper instruction given upon the 
Sabbath-day to such persons as from indi- 
gence or other causes were deprived of the 
advantages of moral and intellectual culture 
in week-day schools. This was the origin of 
the Society. 

A meeting of the Yearly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee on Temperance and Intoxicating Bev- 
erages was held on Seventh-day, First month 
17th, at Fifteenth and Race streets, Phila- 
del phia. 

The committee, set apart at a former meet- 
ing to prepare a petition to be presented to 
our Legislature “to recommend in all the 
schools of the commonwealth the study of 
physiology and hygiene, also the effects of 
intoxicating and narcotic stimulants on the 
human system,” brought forward a paper 
that was united with by all present, but re- 
ferred back to the committee for further 
action. 

Another paper was presented which, al- 
though united with, was deferred for further 
consideration. 

There was a good attendance of members, 
especially of Friends from a distance. 

There were remarks made to the effect of a 
growing interest in the great cause of tem- 
perance. 

Sarah H. Peirce and others were appointed 
to assist the clerks in making the annual re- 
port for the Yearly Meeting. Dr. Franklin B. 
Haines and others were appointed to arrange 
for our usual meeting in Yearly Meeting 
week. The Book Committee reported $40 
had been spent for books and tracts, and an 
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order for as much more was given to pur- 
chase a further supply for distribution. 

Samuel Swain ake of the weapons of 
Friends being love, charity, etc., but some 
other Friends adyocated a more aggressive 
attitude. 


A meeting was appointed for Rufus King, 
at School Lane Meeting-house, Germantown, 
on the afternoon of First-day, the 11th inst. 
This Friend, who is a member of the Ortho- 
dox branch of Friends, is soon to start on a 
journey, in Gospel love, to Australia. He 
has felt drawn to mingle with our Friends on 
several occasions, and he delivers his Father’s 
message with great earnestness. 

Samuel Emlen also spoke acceptably, and 
two of our own Friends offered a few words 
of encouragement and good cheer to those 
who had come among us in brotherly love. 





During the recent religious service in Ire- 
land of Mary E. Beck, of Devonshire House 
Monthly Meeting, social tea-meetings were 
held in different parts of Dublin and its 
neighborhood, atter which, opportunity was 
afforded for Bible-reading, many of the 
young Friends and others attending. These 
were felt to be times of blessing. Exposi- 
tion of the views of Friends were also given- 
—British Friend. 





Maple Grove Monthly Meeting, held at 
New Huntington, Ind., is interested in the 
circulation of Friends’ Almanac gratuitously. 
This may be thought a small matter, yet one 
of our little pocket time recorders, with in- 
formation in regard to the date of holding all 
our religious meetings, in every part of our 
broad domain, is almost a necessity to every 
one of our members. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILAD’A, FIRST MO. 24th, 1885. 


THe Enpurine Ricues.—The two-fold 
nature of man is admitted by all, and all 
have some insight into the necessity of care- 
ing for the one as well as for the other, but 
all do not recognize the greater claims of the 
spiritual life in that it is to exist to all 
eternity while the earthly and material is 
transitory and at most of short duration. 

That we may provide for the wants of the 








business and in the marts of trade; we are 
diligent in the pursuit of whatever will add 
to our comfort and promote our welfare in the 






body, we labor and strive in our places of 
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world, we surround ourselves with that Which 
pleases the eye and delights the senses, ang } 
yet in the enduring things of the spirit hoy 
slow we are to comprehend its wants ang 
minister to its jnecessities. We must hay 
the outward bread, and so we make it the 
first consideration, forgetting the injunction 
to “seek first the kingdom of heaven and jy 
righteousness,” not that we shall neglect the 
one, but while we labor for the bread tha | 
perishes so perform our part that the bread 
which nourishes up the soul to everlasti 
life, shall also be gathered ; the two should 
not »e separated. 


We cannot rightly gather the outward 


unless in the endeavor we see to it that no 


loss is sustained to the soul. The bread that 
we feed upon must be honestly gained—therg 


can be no compromise in this matter we may 
not take advantage of the ignorance or inat- 
tention of our fellows,—we may not say “itis 
naught,” to the seller, while we are conscious 
of a gain to ourselves. We may not so occupy 
our time and attention with the pleasures of 
sense that we have neither wish or incling 
tion to develop and nurture the graces of the © 


Holy Spirit. 
There is a starving of the soul-life in man 


ways that are scarcely noticed as we pas — 
along the routine of daily duties. 
times wonder why we are so unconcerned, © 


when the truths of the higher life are pre 


sented, and it awakens an anxiety that is 


often transient and without visible results, 


We cannot afford to so starve and deny the | 


soul of its proper food—its daily needs are 


as pressing as are the wants of the body. The’ 


perfect development of the whole being is re 


quired, a harmonious balance must be maim — 


tained, undue giving ones self to the cultivas 
tion of either portion of the complex life that 


we live is at.the expense of all the rest. The ~ 


even balance may not enable a man to gain 


great outward treasures, but it will open 


before his vision bright anticipations for the 
future while it gives present happiness, that 
is constantly augmenting, and riches that im 


crease with the using. Let us be diligent in | 
the things that make for our comfort here,” 
but not so absorbed in their pursuit that we © 


shall have nothing but the remembrance of 


We some — 


» 
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| wasted opportunities and neglected duties, 


when the day of reckoning approaches. To 
Jose the soul is to so live in the gratification 
of the earthly, that its hungerings and thirst- 
‘nos are unheeded, and all its cravings so 
weakened that every aspiration of the immortal 
life is smothered, under the weight of sensual 
indulgence. This condition we may hope is 
seldom reached, yet there is need for watch- 


| fulness, lest some measure of its experience 


may be our own. The injunction, watch and 
pray, lest ye enter into temptation, is our 
only safeguard, as we travel the devious ways 
of our earthly pilgrimage. 


Our Cominc VoLuMe.—There is on the 
part of our members an awakened interest in 
all matters relating to the Society of Friends 
and this could hardly fail to be the case amid 
the general movement in all other religious 
bodies, a movement which we hope and 
believe, must result in greater breadth of 
belief, in more disinterested consideration 
among sects, and a truer and more hearty 


| love between individuals of the same house- 


hold of faith. 

Through our exchanges and otherwise, we 
are cognizant of the fact that a renewed life 
is stirring the thoughtful persons of every 


} denomination around us. The demonstrations 


of science, the discovery of new facts in history 
as well as the advance of new theories in 
regard to sacred writings, and the outspoken 
doubt on matters of tradition and revelation 
have all combined, to arouse earnest believers 
in the great truths of Christianity. The 
pebble thrown into the sea of thought has 
created wave after wave, until the ever 
widening circles send a pulse of new life into 
watchful hearts. From many unexpected 
sources in our Society, come evidences of 
interest in Friends’ Intelligencer, and the 
editors are in receipt of numerous communica- 
tions upon affairs connected with our Society. 
We have also, suggestions and criticisms, 
congratulations and regrets, and often out of 
the unknown circle of our readers, we receive 
words of good cheer and encouragement, thus 


‘we feel that our paper is a weekly visitor, 


7 kindly greeted. Now the question comes, as 


it often has before, how shall we find room with 
our present space for all the Friends who 
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would like to be heard, for the extracts from 
current literature, which we deem worth lay- 
ing before our readers, for items of society 
news, which are acceptable to many, especially 
those remotely situated, and for reports of 


meetings, in which the Word of Life has gone 
forth to strengthen the hearers, for these often 
rekindle an interest in our affairs, and cement 
us more firmly into one brotherhood, even as 
the frequent exchange of letters among the 
members of a family increases their love for 
each other. Many times during the past 
year, as we have regretfully laid aside matter 
which would have met a response somewhere, 
the suggestion of increasing the size of our 
paper has presented itself, and now as our 
volume draws to a close, we have decided to 
do so. Our new volume will commence on 
2d mo. 14th, and will contain several addi- 
tional columns. From its inception, Friends’ 
Intelligencer has been a religious paper, and 
its editors have endeavored to set forth not 
only their own ideas of the principles and 
testimonies of Friends, but have welcomed 
contributors, who, from the treasury of their 
hearts, have had anything to offer. We hope 
our paper has and will have a direct bearing 
upon the religious life of our beloved Society, 
and we desire to disseminate the views of 
Friends, and to promote the growth of liberal 
Quakerism. We believe there is a want felt 
for helpful religious literature, and that a desire 
for something beyond the intellectual, needs 
cultivating ; it is our aim to stimulate the 


desire, and to supply the want. 


Our readers will find among the Corre- 
spondence, a letter which has been before us 
for some time, advising the establishment of an 
educational column in Friends’ Intelligencer, 
in which matter pertaining to the special work 
and principles of the education of youth can 
be centered, and in which teachers can express 
their views and aspirations. With our new 
volume we shall look toward giving a depart- 
ment to this subject. 





From an editorial in the Catholic Standard 
we clip a few lines, showing the force of one 
of our disciplinary advices; “In considering 
the causes which weaken the church, it says 
there is a necessity ‘of strenuously opposing 
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mixed marriages, and strenuously striving to 
guard Catholic children from non-Catholic 
training and education, for these are two of 
the most obvious causes of losses of member- 
ship to the Church.’” This is also true of 
our Church and of every other, and if we are 
persuaded that our } rofession of religion is the 
noblest and truest we must desire to have our 
children and young people guarded from 
influences which tend to draw them away 
from our faith. With regard to mixed mar- 
riages, our fathers saw clearly not only that 
they retarded the growth of our Society, but 
that differences of opinion in the family circle, 
on sv important a subject as religious belief 
must cause unhappiness, and ap almost certain 
lessening of that close and tender bond of 
sympathy, which unite the true husband and 
wife. 

It may not be out of place to quote just 
here from that portion of our discipline which 
treats of marriages: “The Society of Friends 
have ever regarded the marriage contract as 
one of a religious nature . . . In order, as 
much as may be, to prevent mixed marriages 
- - « parents and Friends are tenderly advised 
to an increasing care of the youth; early to 
admonish and instruct them in the principles 
of Truth, by upright example as well as pre- 
cept, and endeavor to impress their minds 
with the duty of religiously observing them ; 
as much as possible restraining them from 
such cumpany as is likely to entangle their 
affections in an improper manner. 





DEATHS. 


ABBOTT.—On First mo. 13th, 1885, Anna 
Maria Abbott, daughter of the late James and 
Mary Abbott, in her 59th year; a member of 
- Monthly Meeting of Friends, of Philadel- 
phia. 


BURDSALL—On First mo. 15th, 1885, at 
the residence of her son-in-law, Joseph C. 
Walker, No. 321 S. Eighteenth street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Elizabeth Matlack Burdsall, aged 
75 years; a member of Makefield Monthly 
Meeting, Bucks co., Pa. 


LEEDOM.—On the afternoon of First mo. 
8th, 1885, at Bluffland, Germantown, Pa., Dr. 
John Moore Leedom, son of the late Benjamin 
J. Leedom ; a member of Green Street Month- 
ly Meetiug, Philadelphia. 


RICE.—On First month 14th, 1885, at his 
residence in Middletown township, Bucks co., 
Pa., of only a few days illness of pneumonia, 
Harrison Rice, aged 44 years. 

Although this person was not a member of 
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our Society, he, with his family, were jp 


a of oe rer eeting at scenic 
town, Pa., where they are highly esteemed jy 
Friends. ” ih 
SCATTERGOOD.—On First mo. sth, 1g § "Pr 
in West Philadelphia, Hannah A., wifes P#!? 
William H. Scattergood, aged 52; a m - appe 
of the Monthly Meeting of Friends, of mist) 
del phia. A tance 
SUPLEE.—On the morning of First mp If 
13th, 1885, in Philadelphia, Hannah Suplee, rial 
in her 94th year. : 
WOOD.—On First mo. 10th, 1885, at U wou 
Darby, Pa., Mary Wood, daughter of the befo 
Dr. George Smith. - 
} 
From our Special Correspondent, tory 
THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION.—NO, Il, ie 
It is next to impossible to give a corres § bea 
account of the State exhibits, because of the § wh 
continual changes and improvements, ang§ bea 


what is written one day may by the next by 1 


a very incomplete and unfair statement § fou 
Hence [ shall speak only of what seer at 
most noticeable as I passed through the dj car 
ferent spaces, and refrain from attempting phi 
comparisons of any kind. Foal 
One of the most prominent objects in the} wil 
Government Building, and visible from nearly ma 
all parts of theinterior, is the dome covering the | 
Ohio pavilion, made of blue tarlatan, or some} yy, 
such material, spangled with silver stam} 4, 
This, the little Moorish post-office, with itp} 5» 
minarets and towers, and the glass glo ee 
representing the world, on which the different m 
countries are painted as on a map, are the} jx, 
most noticeable pavilions in the building § 4 
Among the symbolical figures there are sey- 
eral deserving attention. Kansas has a figure}, 
in grain of a king, with his crown and sce 
tre, and Nebraska a very good likeness in 


native grains of Bartholdi’s statue of Liberty. 
The Nebraska exhibit is evidently the w 
of an artist throughout. In addition to the ¥ 





figure of Liberty there are other designs in 
seeds and grain, showing taste and skill on 
the part of the designer. One is a globe, 
perhaps four feet in diameter, made of zine 


or some similar material, on which the coun 
tries of the world are represented by clover 
seed and the water by flax seed, so carefully 
and closely put on that one has to makea 
very close examination to discover that itis 
seed at all. Another design, on a large scar- 
let screen, covered with sheaves and bunchesof 
grain, is a little tunnel, made of sections of 
ears of corn, from which a model of a loco | 
motive is issuing, bright as polishing and 
scouring can make it. : 

California presents a patriotic tribute i 
the shape of the American flag, made of col & 
ored pampas grass, and suspended from one | 
pillar to another. 




















































































x . scenic effects to be observed among her 
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| misty and hazy as they fade away in the dis- 


‘ment attract most attention, being for the 


_ sketches of plants, both useful and harmful, 
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Colorado shows, in miniature, some of the | gical appliances, and has a great portion of 
its exhibit in reserve waiting to be unpacked. 

The Treasury department sends, glazed and 
framed, specimens of U. S. currency from the 
earliest times to the present ; also, as samples 
from the Bureau of Engraving, heads of pub- 
lic men and allegorical figures taken from 
different bills. 

The Light-house Survey has a model of the 
light-house at Minot’s Ledge, off the coast of 

assachusetts, showing a sectional view of the 
interior, and one of the light-house on the 
Forrey Rocks, Fla. A light-ship, and the 
different kinds of lamps, complete this dis- 











ntains and gulches. The effect of per- 
Taive is obtained by arranging the different 
paintings like stage-flies, thus giving the 
rance of a wide range of mountains, 


tance. 

If the object in making State and Territo- 
rial displays is to attract immigrants, Dakota 
would better have thought twice, perhaps, 
before arranging “ Dakota Park,” as it is 
called ; for, if the animals there on exhibition 
be fair specimens of the fauna of the Terri- 
tory, few people except hunters and trappers 
would care to settle there. The display is 
finely arranged, and the attitude of the wild 
beasts very life-like, so far as one can judge 
who has not had frequent experience with the 
bear, deer, elk, congar and bison. 

We found Pennsylvania mourning over 
four missing freight cars, without which her 
exhibit could not be finished. Among the 
cars lost, strayed or stolen, was the Philadel- 
phia portion of the display. By this time, in 
all probability, they have come to hand, and 
will not take long to get into shape, as the 
managers are working like beavers. 

When the State exhibits shall be complete 
they will offer the most interesting features of 
any in the Government Building; but just at 
present the exhibits of the general Govern- 


play. 

he Navy exhibit is easily discerned by 
the number of “ navvies,” in blue caps and 
suits of white duck, hovering around it, 
engaged in adding to the exhibit, or in pol- 
ishing and arranging what is already to be 
seen. Naval weapons of all sorts are shown 
here, and an electric search-light, to detect 
the presence of torpedoes in the water, and 
a historical relic, carefully guarded, is a part 
of the stern-post of the steamer Kearsarge, 
with a shell embedded in it that was fired 
from the Alabama. 

The Arctic Expedition department has an 
exhibit of unusual interest. I was fortunate 
enough to be guided through it by an officer 
who had been engaged in the Greeley Relief 
Expedition, on the Bear, and who was with 
the relief party when Lieut. Greeley and his 
companions were found. It was very evident 
that he shrank from speaking of this part of 
their voyage, at which one cannot wonder. 

A tent, with spirit-stove, cooking utensils 
and sleeping-bags inside, gave us an idea of 
Arctic interiors, and a lay-figure in one of 
the sleeping-bags, with the fur turned inward 
and snugly wrapped around the body, made 
us a little envious, for the day was chilly and 
we had no wraps. 

Esquimaux sledges are shown with lay- 
figures encased in fur suits, pulling at the 
ropes; and a pretty little model of a sledge 
and dogs drawing it, made out of a narwhal 
tusk, shows the ingenuity of some one among 
the sailors. 

Two of the boats belonging to the Bear 
and the Thetis are on exhibition, with all 
appliances necessary for sailing and for camp- 
ing on the ice; and a series of fine photo- 
graphs of Arctic views adds the finishing 
touch to this display. A bit of dried seal- 
skin lies folded in one corner, looking rather 
uninteresting, but when one learns that such 
a piece was the only thing that kept the 
Greeley party alive for days, one looks at it 
with something akin to respect. A narwhal 
tusk, seven feet long, is a rather formidable 
feature of this exhibit. 


most part finished, and furnished with exhib- 
itors who can give visitors information about 
them 


The Agricultural Department of the Uni- 
ted States occupies a large space in the centre 
of the hall, and presents a bewildering variety 
of objects. 

There are cases upon cases of colored 


found in this country, specimens of grasses 
aud grains, pictures and samples of fruit, 
American woods, representations in colors of 
the various pests that assail our crops, cases 
of silkworms, showing the progress of silk 
manufacture from beginning to end, and a 
large display of agricultural implements. 
Farmers’ boys would find in this one exhibit 
material for a dozen visits. 

The Patent Office at my last visit had 34 
cases open, and more waiting for new arrivals. 
It seems as if there were on these shelves at 
least one example of every invention ever 

tented; and the toy machines, tools and 
urniture would set a child’s heart beating 
high with pleasure. 

The Medical department of the Army and 
Navy shows models of land and water hospi- 
tals, ambulance cars, artificial limbs and sur- 
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A very interesting corner is that occupied 
by the U. 8. Indian Commission. All sorts 
of Indian weapons and ornaments, including 
some curious pipes, fill these cases. There 
are also dishes, cooking utensils, baskets, 
and woven work of various kinds, painters’ 
tools, tops, masks, balls and samples of nar- 
cotics used by Indian tribes. Life-size busts, 
appropriately colored, of an Arapahoe chief 
and syuaw preside over the collection with 
characteristic stolidity. 

The Fisheries Commission exhibits views 
of the national fisheries and of the process 
from catching to curing, and some fine mod- 
els of fishing-vessels. Major Powell, Chief of 
the Bureau of Ethnology, has some models of 
pueblos and of cliff decline, well worthy of 
attention. 

The railways, which seldom lose an oppor- 
tunity of appearing before the public eye, 
and which do so much toward developing 
the country’s resources, have a space allotted 
to them in the centre of the Government 
Building, and are filling it to the best possi- 
ble advantage with specimen products of the 
regions through which they pass. 


First mo. Ist, 1885. M. W. P. 





THE EDUCATION OF THE FUTURE. 

. . . . There are two directions in which a 
reform in the system of education seems now to 
be both probable and possible. These are the 
recognition of industrial or manual education 
and physical culture, in some form or other, 
as necessary elements of a complete system of 
education. As to the growing need of indus- 
trial education there can be no manner of 
doubt. It is a well-known fact that a large 
number of the pupils in our public schools 
are obliged to go and fight. the battle of life 
for themselves at an early age; and in school 
they learn little that is of any practical use 
to them. Even the pupils who are able to 
take the full course of instruction offered in 
the public schools often find that what 
they have learned is of little value to them in 
making their way in life; and, with all their 
nice catalogues of facts, they are frequently 
less capable of making an honest living than 
their former classmates, who long ago left 
school to become grimy apprentices or burly 
butcher boys. : ; ° ; ; ; 

The recognition of physical culture as a 
part of a complete education appears also to 
be gradually shaping itself into a fact. It 
will be many years before educators will 
fully recognize the importance of this matter. 
But the establishment of excellent gymnasi- 
ums and departments of physical culture 
in many of our colleges is an indication of the 
drift of thought on this subject. The great 
revival of athletic sports in recent years has 
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so forced the matter upon the attention af 
teachers that they have been led to reyig 
their old theory that sports were inten. 
lopers to be barely tolerated at best, andj 
be discouraged whenever possible. The yop 
reverse is really true. Physical exercise isby 
right as much a part of a complete educatigy 
as intellectual exercise, and for a large nym, 
ber of the pupils in our public schools jy 
quite as necessary. It seems strange, ther. 
fore, that, up to the present time, so little hag 
been done to encourage or guide the pupilsig 
this important element of training. 

While it may be said that these new educa. 
tional ideas are coming to the front, it is tog 
soon to say how they shall be practically 
realized. They may be so incorporated inty 
the public school system as to become ay 
integral part of it, although there are seriou 
difficulties in the way of this. It is mon 
likely that industrial and physical-cultuy 
schools will at first spring up as experiments; 
and when it is seen that they are wanted ther 
will be no difficulty in finding the means t 
support them.—J..B. Wasson, in Independent, 





REMINISCENCES OF FRIENDS’ SCHUYLKIL 
MEETING GRAVEYARDS. 


The Public Ledger publishes an account of 
the demolition of the Powelton estate in Wet 
Philadelphia, and in this connection notes the 
Schuylkill Meeting of Friends : 


The Powelton mansion, now being demol- 
ished, was not erected on the original Powell 
tract, but south of that upon the Duckett 
tract. 
supposed was about where the Powelton 
mansion was afterwards erected, was of hie 
torical importance from the fact that here 


was established the Schuylkill Meeting of 7 


Friends by authority of Friends’ Haverford 
Meeting in 1684. It is matter of tradition 
and worthy of belief that Friends’ Meeti 
were held at Duckett’s house long before the 
coming of Penn, by concert and consent for 
purposes of worship without formal authori- 
zation. 
held there permission was given for the pur 
chase of a burying ground for the use of the 
members. The lot selected adjoined Duckett’s 
tract on the southeast, and was near Market 
street and ran out to the river. Friends 
probably buried there in 1684 and afterward, 
but it was abandoned by them, and for many 
years was used by poor people for burial 
purposes, and was supposed to be a public 
property. Adjoining the Schuylkill grave 
yard on the north was another piece of 


prop 
erty used for a burying pon. and originally 
0 rien 


granted, it is believed, for the use of 


Duckett’s house, which it may be’ 


Whilst the Schuylkill Meeting was | 
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a . 
ing at Centre Square, established by Penn 
a : in 1682, but we afterwards abandoned. 
| Both grounds were, in the course of the pres- 
nd t | ent century, apparently open to all who chose 
Very | to use them, without permit and without in- 
isby ce. Finally, it was determined to vest 
ation | them in the public. The upper ground was 
num. granted to the Guardians of the Poor by Act 
Is ig f of Assembly passed in 1813. The lower 
rere. nd was sought to be conveyed to the 
> hag Bard of Health about the same time, but the 
Isin , measure was objected to by the Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends of Philadelphia, which alleged 
uca | an equitable title. They proved this clearly, 
too | and then agreed to relinquish their claims, 
ally § and the premises were conveyed to the Board 
inty } of Health in 1819 for public burial ground 
urposes. 
fe ; In the lower ground there was to be seen a 
ior | marble with the inscription “ To the Memory 
tury | of Mary Roe,” with the curious epitaph : 
ata “She was—words are wanting to say what. 
ere Think what she should have been—she was that.” 
3 to neh pgiliets. - 
ent, For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
DEDICATION. 
TLL {Written for a collection of poems on Birds and 
Flowers.] 


Q you, who love the birds and blossoms well, 
‘o whom they, in their simple beauty, are 
As idyls of the King that sweetly tell 
His love divine, and providential care, 
And tenderness and mercy unto all,— 
For He that clothes the transitory grass, 
And noteth e’en the slender sparrow’s fall, 
Oh! how much more doth He provide for us, 
Whom, in His image fondly formed, He made 
A little lower than His angels are, 
And crowned with heavenly mercies manifold 
To you who, in your longing love for God, 
Have ample room for love of nature, too, 
To whom “field preaching” is no empty 
word, 
But who do recognize and understand 
The graceful eloquence of flower and bird ; 
To you, O friends! these songs I dedicate. 
—Arthur Dawson. 





THE PATHWAY IN THE SKY. 


Through the depths of a southern forest, 
When night fell dark around, 
And the wood-bird’s cry re-echoed 
With wierd and mournful sound, 
A woman traveler jou rneyed, 
With a feeling almost fear, 
As the gloom grew deeper, denser 
And the path less marked and clear. 


The wind, like a sorrowful spirit, 
Moaned through the cypress boughs; 
And the still, black pools of water 
The reptiles plunges roused. 
The guide to the ground alighted, 
To search for the pathway lost, 
Where the creeping vines of the tropics 
The passage barred and crossed. 
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But not where his feet were treading 
For a sign or mark he gazed, 
But up to the southern heaven, 
His seeking glance was raised. 
And the woman saw with wonder, 
And she questioned him to know 
Why he looked to the sky above him 
To discern the way below. 


“OQ! ’tis easy to see,’’ he answered, 

‘* Where our course on earth may lie 
If I can but first discover 

The aw in the sky.” 
Thoughtful his words she pondered, 

As they passed the forest through, 
And a deeper meaning gathered, 

And a truer moral drew. 


Oft when our way seems darkened, 
With intricate meshes crossed, 
Baffled, perplexed, bewildered, 
The trail with its foot-prints lost, 
As we stand in the gloom and ponder 
Wherever our course may lie, 
Why seek we not above us 
For the pathway in the sky? 


Marty our hours of eens 
In the wilderness walk of life, 
The smallest duties that meet us 
Are oft with uncertainties rife, 
How the light would stream in clearness 
From the blessed Source on high, 
Were our eyes but glancing upward 
To the pathway in the sky. 


—D. S. Pennell, in Dew Drops. 





THE LIBRARY. 


The committees having charge respectivel 
of the educational work of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, and Friends’ Library at. 
Fifteenth and Race, have agreed to establish 
an educational department in connection with 
the present Library at Fifteenth and Race. 

An Association consisting of teachers and 
others interested in the school work of this. 
Yearly Meeting is proposed, and this body 
will purchase such pedagogical works as they 
shall deem desirable, and place them, in con- 
nection with such other works as are already 
in the Library which are considered to be 
educational, in a department by themselves, 
where they will be convenient for ready re- 
ference by educators. The Librarian of the 
Friends’ Library Association is to have 
charge, and the Library is to be opened on 
the whole of Seventh-day in addition to the 
present accommodation. 

The books introduced at the meeting of the 
Committee of Management, on the evening of 
the 13th, were the following: 











Aunpion Commonwealths. By H. E. Scud- 
er. 


The Messages of the Books. By T. W. Farrar. 

History of France, in words of one syllable. 
By H. W. Pierson. 

In the Trades, the Tropics and the Roaring 
Forties. By Lady Brassey. 
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Stories of the Italian Artists, from Vasari. 

Jobn Adams (American Statesmen). By John 
T. Morse, Jr. 

Poems by Sydney Lanier. 

The Western World. By W.H. G. Kingston. 

A Naturalist’s Rambles About Home. By 
Charles C. Abbott. 

Bermuda; an Idyl of the Summer Islands. 
By. J. C. R. Dorr. 

Life a Times of Sydaey Smith. By L. J. 

eid. 

History of the American People. By Arthur 
Gilman. 

The Lost City; Boy Explorers in Central 
Asia. By David Ker. 

Mary Lamb. By Annie Gilchrist. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. By O. W. Holmes. 


Swarthmore Phoeniz.—There are many good 
points to be noted in this messenger which 
comes forth monthly from Swarthmore College, 
giving us some insight into what is talked 
and thought about in this beautiful school 
home for our youth. 

One item of much interest is the presen- 
tation of the occupations of the Alumni of 
the College at this time. “Twenty-five per 
cent. are teachers, seven per cent. are physi- 
cians, twenty-six per cent. are in business 
life, and ten per cent. are lawyers; the re- 
maining twenty-three per cent. are women, 
thirteen per cent. of whom are married and 
have thus taken up their life work, and ten 
per cent. are at home, gracing society in vari- 
ous ways.” We look with much interest to 
this paper, as indicative of the tone of thought 
at Swarthmore. 

Babyhood.—Among the promising periodi- 
cals that have come before us asking notice 
is this, now in its first volume. It is devoted 
exclusively to the care of infants and young 
children, and the general interests of the 
nursery. 

On a brief inspection we can say that it 
appears well adapted to give a helping hand 
to inexperienced young mothers. Marion 
Harland, so well known for her useful and 
popular books on the care of the household, 
is editor of the department relating to general 
nursery routine, and Ur. L. M. Yale is medi- 
cal editor. The monthly visitor to the home 
may be the means of giving good counsel 
where it is often much needed. This work is 
published at 18 Spruce street, New York. 

Bermuda: An Idyl of the Summer Islands. 
By Julia C. R. Dorr. This glowing narra- 
tive, from the press of Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, is calculated to fascinate the stay-at- 
home sufferers who are exposed to the strange 
vicissitudes of this winter of extremes. Ber- 
muda, or the Bermudas, lie almost directly 
south of Halifax, and east of Charleston, and 
here, in the vast expanse east of the Gulf 
Stream is an Elysium of the Atlantic, where 
lie summer isles of Eden in dark purple 
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spheres of sea. Protected on every sidg 
coral reefs, with strange bright colored 
tures of the waters gazing up from their 
sanctuary, with the maze of sea flora | 
ing on the shores, with wondrous orchids, 
cacti surprising you continually, with 


ers here dread to return to the busy sory 
and Jabor laden world. The worst of comj 


sant book by home winter fires and drat 



















palm and vine, it is no wonder that the }i 


to Bermuda is that one must go away 
Perhaps it may be as well to read this 


the Bermudas. 








CURRENT EVENTS. | 


Domestic.—It is claimed that the Law and” 





Order Society of Philadelphia has succeeded 
in suppressing the traffic in liquors on the fir 
day of the week. 


Washington, First month 14th.— 


French Spoliation Claims bill has pa 


both houses of Congress, and awaits the P 


sident’s signature. The vaiidity of these obli- 
gations has never been questioned, and the 


President’s approval of the bill is not likely” 


to be withheld. 


There are still many disturbances in the 
labor world between employers and employed, — 
but there are many indications of bette 
times. 


New Haven, Conn., First month 14th— 
Professor Benjamin Silliman, of Yale College, 
died at 10 o’clock to-night. During the day 
he had been gradually sinking, but retained 
consciousness almost to the last. 
was caused by heart disease, which induced 
dropsy and uremic poison. 
since the 6th of last October. 

Professor Silliman was born in New Haven, 


Conn., on the 4th of Twelfth month, 1816, ” 


He was an instructor, at Yale College, in’ 
chemistry, mineralogy and geology, from 1838 
to 1847. 


istry and toxicology at the University of 


Louisville, and in 1884 succeeded his father” 


as professor in chemistry at Yale College. 


The first Territorial fair of Arizona closed 


a few weeks ago. ‘The feature that attracted 


most attention was the display made by the 


Indians. Their exhibit comprised every form 
vegetable and cereal product entering into 


their domestic economy, such as dried green — 
peppers, dried fruit, Spanish bayonet, dried 
fruit of the sabuara, or the giant cactus, buds 4 
and seeds of the “careless weed” (a small 


ra 
o el 


His death 
He has been ill” 


In 1846 he was appointed professor 
of chemistry, applied to the arts in the scien 
tific school, of the college, which he was — 
chiefly instrumental in organizing ; from 1849 | 
up to 1854 he was professor of medical chem: — 
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seed something like mustard, but 
evict), Indian haan” beans, corn, etc. The 
Indian wheat took the first and second pre- 
miums. Numerous domestic utensils were 
also exhibited. Canteens, rattlera, baskets 
and all sorts of war toggery were displayed. 
‘One curious article was an Indian wooden 
low, an exact counterpart of those used 2,- 
i years ago in the valley of the Nile, while, 
in, Matrangely enough, the Tadians also took the 
“first premium for the best modern plow dis- 
played.—Indian Champion. 
Large numbers of colored people, who emi- 
ted to Kansas a year or two ago, now find 
the climate too severe, and are reported to be 
leaving for New Mexico and other points in 
the Southwest. 


dei Once more, says the Alta California, the 

MF residents of British Columbia are moving for 

annexation to the United States, and the 

jnitiatory steps to that end are being taken. 

Petitions ‘are being quietly circulated, and 
plans evolved tojmould public sentiment. 


bli. Panama, First month 10th, via Galveston. 

¥ —There is another revolution in the United 
ely F States of Colombia. Barranquilla has been 
F captured by the rebels. Cartagena, captured 
on the 13th inst., was retaken by the national 
forces on the 15th. Troops have been dis- 

hed to recover Barranquilla. Troops 
ore been sent also to Buena Ventura to 
restore order there. Affairs at Cauca and 
Panama are quiet, but the national forces are 
insufficient to maintain order should a reyolt 
or riot occur. The situation is uneasy.SThere 
is no foreign man-of-war at Panama. 


Neéw Orleans, La., First month 16th.—The 
attendance at the exposition to-day was good. 
The exhibitors met to consider a circular set- 
ting forth the true state of affairs at the ex- 

ition, but adjourned without any action. 

e dairy show opens to-morrow. 


Foreign.—London, First month 10th. The 
resignation of Prime Minister Gladstone has 
been suggested by the London Times. 


London, First month 14th.—The town-hall 
at Warminster, in Wiltshire, was partially 


> 


oe 
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night. 


The Black Sea Steam Navigation Company 

_ has given orders for the building of a fleet of 
_ steamers in Sweden and England. Each 
steamer is to be fitted with petroleum tanks, 
and to have a capacity of 1,500 tons per trip. 

_ The design is to compete with the American 
. Trodel, a Russian con- 
tractor, is preparing to send oil in bulk to 
London from Liban, on the Baltic, next | and that maketh no account of any height of 


petroleum trade. 


c » spring. 
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wrecked by an explosion of dynamite last 
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Madrid, First month 17th.—Another se- 
vere shock of earthquake was felt at Granada 
at 10 o’clock last night, causing great alarm 
among the inhabitants. King Alfonso is 
visiting Velez Malaga to-day. The heavy 
snow-storm and frost continue. In Malaga, 
the most severe snow-storm since 1861 pre- 
vails, The sugar-cane crop has been destroyed 
and the orange and olive groves have been 
damaged. The situation is critical. The 
earth is again trembling under the influence 
of stronger seismic movements. The wind 
and the snow have destroyed the huts of 
those who fled from the cities and towns for 
safety. At Frigiliana, a town twenty-seven 
miles east of Malaga, the people, rendered 
desperate by cold and hunger, attacked the 
houses of the landowners. Another severe 
shock of earthquake has been felt at Canillas. 


France, First month 14th.—Prime Minister 
Jules Ferry, this afternoon, in the Chamber 
of Deputies, made an official declaration of 
the intention of the government in regard to 
Tonquin to persevere in the invasion, and to 
occupy the entire country up to the Frontier 
of China. 

Compenon, Minister of War, resigned his 
portfolio on the 3d inst., because, contrary to 
his advice, the Tonquin invasion was per- 
sisted in. He contended that the task was 
unprofitable and unworthy of the Republic. 


The floods in the Tiber and its branches 
are subsiding slowly. The Ghetto, the Jews’ 
quarter in Rome, is flooded, and the inhabit- 
ants have spent the night in removing their 
furniture into the streets. The Corso, to the 
bridge of St. Angelo, is impassable. The 
Apollo Theatre was obliged to close on ac- 
count of the high water. The entire works 
along the Tiber embankment are submerged. 
The bridges are crowded with spectators, 
watching the foaming flood carrying trunks 
of trees and various debris down the river. 
The water enteied the Panthenon and floated 
timbers with which it was intended to build 
a requiem altar. 


Earthquake tremblings were felt yesterday 
at Torrox, Canillas, Almunecar and Alga- 
robo, The storm in the Southern provinces 
still continues, and the rivers are greatly 
swollen. The sufferings of the people who 
have been rendered houseless by the earth- 
quake are intense. According to the official 
record, the number of persons killed by the 
earthquakes in Granada was 695, and the 
number injured, 1,480. 





HE is truly great that is little in himself 


honor.— Thomas a Kempis. 
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JAPAN ETIQUETTE. 


The Missionary Herald is authority for the 


following, from one of its missionaries in 
Japan : 

“No matter how cold it is, shoes are not 
allowed in the clean, matted rooms of any 
Japanese hotel or dwelling. Slippers are per- 
mitted as a concession to the foreigner. After 
making your prostrations to your callers, the 
proper position for yourself and all your com- 
pany is to sit in acircle about the brazier, 
while tea and cakes or candies are passed 
around. After the tea the inevitable pipe, 
each individual carrying his own, is produced. 
A little pinch of dry fine-cut, half the size of 
a pea, is pressed into the microscopic bowl : 
the gentleman bends forwards on his knee 
with the long pipe-stem in his mouth, touches 
the pipe to a live coal, gives a suck, bloats 
his cheeks for a moment with the warm smoke, 
and then expels it in two streams from his 
nostrils; a second whiff, then with a sharp 
rap of the pipe on the side of the brazier, or 
of a box for the purpose, the ashes are ex- 
pelled, and he is ready to repeat the dose, or, 
with an air of satisfaction, tucks his pipe back 
into his belt. Each member of the circle is 
likely to repeat this operation from five to 
fifteen times in an hour; and you, the one 
abstainer, have the full benefit. 

“This is but one of the discomforts. The 
polite manner of sitting—the only manner 
admissible in refined society—is another and 
very great one. Your caller is announced. 
He drops on his bands and knees, and touches 
his forehead to the mat: you do the same. 
Perhaps a second bow, and you ask him to be 
seated: modestly he subsides at a little dis- 
tance to the rear. You urge him to come up 
to the brazier and warm his hands: he de- 
clines. You urge him again, and he crawls 
forward. You are seated; all are seated. 
Your instep and the top of your stockinged 
or slippered feet press the floor, while you sit 
back full weight upon your heels and the up- 
turned soles of your feet, with your knees 
straight before you. You, or your traveling- 
companion, pass the tea and cake. You ex- 
change a few words with your caller, perhaps 
spread the palms of your cold hands over the 
few red coals, and try to look serene and com- 

If you are an average foreigner, and 
not of the lovse-jointed kind, about five min- 
utes in this position is all you can endure, and 
you are ready to exclaim, ‘ Who shall deliver 
me from bondage to Japanese etiquette?’ 
Your agony betrays itself in your face, and 
one of your polite visitors - you to unbend 
and stretch out your feet. Thankful enough, 
you relieve your aching ankles and knees by 
assuming the attitude of the Turk, or the Ha- 
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waiian, on the mats. Occasionally the hotel 
keeper, or your host, knowing the weakneg 
the foreigner, offers you a chair. But as yain 
the effort of the man in a chair to be goci 
with those on the mats as for a man on hor 
back to identify himself with a company 
foot-passengers. Half an hour of enfy 
endurance of the standard polite position 
render the ripe foreigner as lame as q f 
dered horse. The once flexible kiieejoint 
refuses duty. But then, the Japanese are thy 
most polite people in the world, and they yi) }  — 
pardon any attitude in one whom they knog gp 
and respect.” 





No one so appreciates the beauty of breyity 
as the man of business or the man of letter, a 
What right has any one to ask another & 
read eight closely written folio pages “4 
at a piece of information which might as % 
have been conveyed on half a page of ming ™ 
paper? There is no better mark by whic! 
to distinguish an educated man, than the fa | 
that he does not multiply words unnecessarily} ™ 
—WSelected. 
—_——. 8 


NOTICES. 


Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting’s Tempe 
rance Committee, will hold a Conference ip 1 
Friends’ Meeting-house, at Medford, N. J., on 
First-day, First mo. 25th, at 2 P. M. 





The Second Conference of ‘‘ The Committee 
on Education of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
of Friends’’ with Parents, School Committ 
Teachers, and others interested, will be held 
on Seventh-day, First mo. 24th, 1885, at Fit 
teenth and Race Streets, Philadelphia, com. 
mencing at 10 o’clock. 

The subjects for consideration are : 

Ist. The importauce of Ethics as a study in 
our schools, and the best methods of teaching 
the subject. 

2d, What are the best methods of teaching 
Writing? 

A report may be expected in regard toa 


Teachers’ Library. 
The wane: uested of all interested, 
ADE GRIscoM, Clerk. 








sr 
M. 





A Conference of the Yearly Meeting Visit- 
ing Committee, with the members of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Green 
Street, Philadelphia, and those in the practice 
of attending its meetings, is appointed to be 
held at Green Street Meeting-house, Seventh- 
day, First mo 24th, 1885, at 7.30 o’clock, P. M 
Also at the Meeting-house, School Street, Ger | 
mantown, on First-day, 25th inst., at 10 A.M, ] 

It is especially desired that all the members 
—— meeting should be present, as far as poe 
sible. 
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A Conference on Temperance, under the 
care of the Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, 
will be held at Green Sonat Meeting-house, 02” 
Sixth-day, the 23d inst, at 7} P.M. Joshua 
L. Bailey and others are expected to add 
the meeting. All are invited. 










